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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



Reminiscences op the Geneva Tribunal op Arbitration, the Ala- 
bama Claims. By Frank Warren Hackett. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1911. 

As the secretary of one of the American counsel before the Geneva Tri- 
bunal, Mr. Hackett was present at all the sessions of that body and was 
thus daily associated with the eminent men who took part in its delibera- 
tions. It would have been better had he, in the present volume, confined 
himself to personal reminiscences, instead of fitfully passing from personal 
reminiscences to historical disquisitions, or the reverse. This might be 
overlooked had he shown a more impartial spirit in treating the graver 
aspects of his principal theme. Here the work leaves the impression of 
being a very smooth and plausible piece of special pleading. Patriotic 
ardor is forgivable even when pushed to the extreme, but the United States 
is now too powerful a nationality for its citizens to show a provincial 
partisanry in discussing international events in which their country has 
been involved. It is this tendency which causes Mr. Hackett to present in 
exaggerated colors England's attitude toward the North during the Civil 
War. Had he been writing in 1862 instead of in 1910, by which time the 
hottest passions should have cooled, he could not have expressed more 
emphatically his conviction that that attitude was as unfriendly as it was 
wicked. 

In reality, England was not as unfriendly as the North, at the time, 
imagined. There was much to aecount for the suspicious soreness which the 
latter felt in that trying period. The most rigid neutrality would not have 
satisfied her people. They expected nothing Jess than such a degree of 
sympathy as would have amounted to active co-operation, simply because 
they were fighting for the preservation of free institutions. Did not the 
South represent slavery, and did not England detest that institution? 
Why, then, was she not willing to throw her whole moral weight against it 
by giving an enthusiastic support to the Northern cause? Why did she 
maintain what was at best a cold neutrality? 

As a matter of fact, the whole of the lower and most of the middle class 
of England were warm partisans of the North ; and this friendly sentiment 
was also shared by numerous influential noblemen. In vain the Emperor 
of the French tried to persuade the English Government to acknowledge 
the independence of the Confederate States. That Government refused, 
although the permanent rupture of the Union would have benefited England 
by throwing open the South to free trade. Recognition by the two Powers 
would have meant the triumph of the Confederacy, besides which the dam- 
age done by the Alabama and her sister-cruisers would have been a mere 
bagatelle. Certainly the South during the war never looked on England 
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as practically and substantially friendly to her interests, and this is the 
best proof that the English Government faithfully observed the principle 
of neutrality, -whatever may have been the private sentiments of some of 
the distinguished citizens of England in favor of the Confederacy, a 
division of feeling to be expected in a country of such diverse interests 
and classes. 

Mr. Hackett warmly defends the insertion of the indirect claims in the 
American case as submitted to the Tribunal. The fact is that their insertion 
was both a moral and a strategic blunder. The object of that case should 
never have been to reflect the acrimonious American opinion of the moment, 
which found its most unreasonable expression in these indirect claims. The 
only result was to jeopardize the Treaty of Washington, for the English 
Government declined to take up the argument on the direct claims until 
the pretension to the indirect was abandoned. It requires an extreme spirit 
of credulity to believe, with Mr. Hackett, that "what the United States 
expected and desired was a determinative judgment by the Tribunal that 
the indirect claims were not collectible." This would have been an anti- 
climax of a settlement indeed. The suggestion is quite too far-fetched ever 
to have had a substantial basis. 

To such a degree was the bitter American feeling of the time reflected 
in the formal American case, as submitted to the Tribunal, that it cannot 
now be justified by any standard of diplomatic courtesy. "What Mr. Hackett 
terms "plain Anglo-Saxon words" the British press unanimously character- 
ized as "scurrility." It seemed to be the deliberate purpose of the drafts- 
man to excite in the minds of the independent arbitrators a strong preju- 
dice against England at the very start. It was as if he were drawing up a 
document to be filed in an ordinary American court, instead of one to be 
presented to a great international board. Naturally, the English Gov- 
ernment in their counter-case refused to discuss the American charge of 
"hostile motives" and "insincere neutrality," because to do so "would 
have been inconsistent with the self-respect which every Government is 
bound to feel." 

There is another point in Mr. Hackett's volume, in which his suave lauda- 
tion seems to be open to criticism. "With the exception of the illustrious 
Charles Francis Adams, the personnel of the Tribunal does not, at this late 
day, appear to deserve the highest encomium. Coekburn, the English mem- 
ber, was a man of brilliant talents, but he was also indiscreet, verbose, and 
flighty. Staempfli, the Swiss member, who had failed in business, seems to 
have been a sour Republican lawyer and journalist, whose sympathies were 
intuitively hostile to England. Selopis, the Italian member, possessed 
ability and experience, but was a mouther of pompous phrases about 
humanity and civilization, and was highly suggestive of Turveydrop. Ita- 
juba, the Brazilian member, a provincial professor, was notoriously indolent 
and not particularly well informed. The Tribunal was memorable rather 
for the precedent which it established than for the character of the men 
who composed it or the dignity with which its work was performed. This 
impression is deepened, not lessened, by the perusal of Mr. Hackett's 
volume, which adds little to our knowledge of the transactions of that body, 
while it is calculated to do harm by reviving a feeling against England 
which was never really justified by the action of the mass of her population 
during that critical period in our national history. 



